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Keeping Our Doors Open 


By Frank Cordaro 


It has been a year since our last beg issue. In 
that time, we have served no fewer than 23,000 hot 
meals, filled 5,200 guests’ bags with fresh produce and 
meat, provided some 2,000 hot showers, and given 
away an incalculable amount of canned food, blan- 
kets, coats, socks, hand warmers, toiletries, and items 
of clothing. With the economy predicted to contract, 
we can expect those numbers to go up. In the past 
year, too, we've seen our own expenses rise. The 
van we use to receive donations for those hot meals 
needed costly repairs, and providing housing for our 
staff in four 100-year-old plus homes that need regu- 
lar maintenance is no cheap prospect. In short, we 
need your help to continue our project here at the Des 
Moines Catholic Worker House. 

The total amount of cash needed to meet our yearly 
bills is around $75,000. It sounds like a lot, and it is! 
When measured by what gets done and how many 
people are served with this money, though, it is really 
a small sum. 

In our four houses, there are anywhere between 
15 live-in community members. They could be core 
community members, members-in-training, full-time 
volunteers, guests, or friends. No one is paid a salary, 
but they all receive payment in room and board. It is 
in part through this model, in which staff are com- 
pensated through room and board rather than salary, 
which allows the Worker to provide so much on a 
small budget. 

We open the first floor of the Bishop Dingman 
House five days a week; Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Sunday between 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. and Saturday 
between noon and 2 p.m. We serve two meals each 
day we are open, except Saturday, when we serve one 
meal. 

When our house is open, our guests can use our 
first floor restroom and shower, make calls on our 
phone, watch T-V., or play cards. We also give away 
lots of donated food and pantry items from our “Store 
Room.” during our open hours A few examples of 
popular items we give away are as follows: toiletries, 
canned food, blankets, winter clothing, coats, scarves, 
gloves, work clothes, socks, underwear, shoes, sleep- 
ing bags, and candles, among other things. We also 
do a “free food giveaway” at Trinity United Methodist 
Church at 10 a.m. every Saturday, and we have two 
other fresh food “giveaways” at Dingman House on 
Tuesdays and Fridays as soon as we open the house. 

We serve 50 to 100 people every day we are open, 
so when you distribute the $75,000 needed yearly to 
keep our doors open five days a week and provide all 
of these services, it’s not really a lot. According to U.S. 
Census Bureau data from 2018, the latest release, the 
median household income was $63,179, an increase 


over 2017 ($61,372), and that’s just for one family! 
$75.000 is not much at all to sustain 15 people and 
serve hundreds more every week of the year! 

This is why I am keen on telling people that you can’t 
get a better deal for your monetary donations than 
giving to the Des Moines Catholic Worker! Nobody, 
no Church, no government, no non-profit or for-prof- 
it human services organization can do what we do for 
less money! 

One reason we are able to function on such a low 
budget is because the Des Moines Catholic Worker 
survives through a “beg economy.” We not only beg 
for money. We beg for everything we need to live 
and do hospitality in the four houses we own. We are 
a cash-poor operation because we are rich in hu- 
man volunteer hours and able to beg our wonderful 
volunteers and donors for almost any material item 
we need! 

We beg all the food we use to cook meals in the 
house (that is not grown in the garden!), as well as 
the dishes, linens, cleaning supplies, and all the “store 
room” pantry items that we give away. In short, we 
will beg for anything we can that is needed to main- 
tain our four houses with 15 live-in members, food 
enough for 500 meals a week, a supply of perishable 
and canned foods to give away, and the ability to open 
our house for hospitality five days a week, for a total 
of 18 hours each week. 

The thing I like the most about living in this beg- 
ging world is that many of the people helping us now 
are people I have known for many years and have 
grown up with, beginning with my older brother, 

Joe. Joe is the retired principal of our home parish 
grade school, St. Anthony’s. He's a weekly volunteer 
at Dingman House. It gives me great joy when Joe 
comes through the Dingman House door, as I get to 
announce, “My older brother is in the house!” Iam 
also filled with joy when I call St. Anthony's Altar and 
Rosary Society for stuff we need, as I get to talk to my 
cousin, Carolyn Lee Sposeto-Hawk and say, “Hey ‘cuz, 
we need [detergent, toothpaste, soap, etc.]!” 

I would also like to shout out Dr. Joesph Barsetti, 
the younger brother of the Barsetti twins, who were 
my classmates at St. Anthony’s. Dr. Joe and his wife 
bring us a homemade cake each week! They are really 
delicious, professionally made cakes. They also bring 
us butter, hot sauce and coffee. We also love to see 
Jim Maloney, our regular homemade cookie man! Jim 
is retired from Polk County. He is the guy who got 
Polk County’s property tax eliminated for Dingman 
House because of the direct services that we provide 
our guests. Not to mention that his desserts are a big 
hit with everyone who enters the house! 

Lately I've been teaming up with Ray Blasé, a 


Make Checks out to Des Moines Catholic Worker 
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Cooking for 
the Masses 


By Patrick Stall 


One might get the impression from 
reading this paper that most of what we do 
at the Des Moines Catholic Worker is protest 
drone warfare, complain about the govern- 
ment, and generally promulgate communism. 
You wouldn't be too far off the mark in making 
these assumptions, but in fact, our lives and 
our work here is centered around food: pick- 
ing it up, giving it out, preparing it, serving it, 
saving it, cleaning it off of the floors, and oc- 
casionally, eating it. Most of these activities are 
communal burdens: we team up to pick up and 
distribute food, and cleaning up is a cacoph- 
onic affair at the end of each shift. Preparing 
and cooking meals to be served during our 
open hours, however, is a task that is taken on 
by individual Catholic Workers. 

Depending on the week, staff will pre- 
pare between four and eight meals, all put to- 
gether from a variety of leftovers, donated food, 
and whatever can be pulled from the garden. 
We all have various preferences: some will plan 
meals two weeks ahead of time, most will have 
at least some idea what they're putting together 
a few days out, perhaps even doing some prep 
work ahead of time, and almost all will at least 
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Artwork by Todd J. Berry 


Forever N’ A Day 


By Todd J. Berry 


What I Know of 
Sacredness 


Sad... Sad walls 


Cold concrete floor By Madeleine Terry 
MAILING ADDRESS Stainless steel monolith n staring silently n 
Des Moines Catholic Worker e f ; 
PO Box 4551 mocking ae , ; Everything I know about my own Sacredness 
Des Moines, IA 50305 Lain’t too blind to see that I've done something —_] know only through my shame 
Plenty wrong to end up like this 
BISHOP DINGMAN HOUSE Sad... sad walls Inherited from my mother Eve and a long line 
(Drop-in Center and Business Phone) Monday - Closed ‘They've absorbed so much pain nica, 
1310 7th St. Tuesday 3pm-6:30pm 


Night lights to make sure you ain't quite dead 
Steel monolith doubles as a sink in the head 


Des Moines, IA 50314 Descending from Adam 


515-214-1030 


Wednesday - Closed 
Thursday 3pm-6:30pm 
Friday 3pm-6:30pm 
PHIL BERRIGAN HOUSE ‘Saturday 12-2pm Emptiness is my blanket 


713 Indiana Ave. Sunday 2.6 30pa Sure enough feel plenty small 


Humorless bunk is attached to the outside wall Like Eve my Sacredness hung there unknown 


Until first beguiled by self-awareness 


Des Moines, IA 50314 
515-282-4781 
frank.cordaro@gmail.com 


RACHEL CORRIE HOUSE 
1301 8th St. 
Des Moines, IA 50314 


CHELSEA MANNING HOUSE 
1317 8th St. 

Des Moines, IA 50314 

515-777-2180 


COMMUNITY RESIDENTS 


Norman Searah, Ed Bloomer, Annie Patton, Charlie Faraday, Celestino 
Ramirez, Gil Landolt, Al Burney, Frank Cordaro, Ruth Hart, Patrick 
Stall, Jade Suganuma, Ryna-Ria Ignacio, Jakob Whitson, Madeleine Terry 


WEEKLY COMMUNITY MASS 


Friday 7:00pm at Bishop Dingman House. 
All are welcome. Call to confirm. 


MONTHLY VETERANS FOR PEACE 


MEETING 

Phil Berrigan House. For more information, 
contact Gil Landolt at peacevet@hotmail.com 
or call 515-333-2180. 


WEEKLY AA MEETING 


Fridays, 4:00 pm, Berrigan house 


THE CHIAPAS PROJECT , 
Chiapas, Mexico 

Richard Flamer 
flamerrichard@hotmail.com 


As for ourselves, we must be 
meek, bear injustice, malice, 
and rash judgment. We must 
turn the other cheek, give up 
our cloak, go a second mile. 

-Dorothy Day 


The poor excuse for a window lets the man- 
dated 

Amount of light in 

But you can forget about fresh air 

Oh.. 0. 0. Oh.. what I wouldn't give to bite into 
A juicy pear 

To hear a songbird sing 

I dial 1-800-JESUS but the operator says all the 
Lines are busy 

Seems the saviour has everyone on hold 

So I'll just twist N’ shout 

You won't see me grimace or pout 

Rise above the fiery or fall victim to the what ifs 
N’ endless doubt 

Is that Gabriel I hear blowing his horn 

He says hold on boy the night doesn’t last 
Forever soon it will be dawn 

Is that.. could it be .. my eyes are getting misty 
Making it difficult to see 

Sitting on top of the world having brunch 

At the apogee 

Sitting on the granite cliffs high above the 

Sea whistling dixie 1’ coming to terms with 
Let it be 

Now I think I understand the full meaning 
Of the lyrics when someone sings from sea to 
Shining sea 

Boom..crash..boom.. As the sea rises n’ falls 
The sweet sea spray is the spoonful of sugar 

I need as these sad walls fade away 

Heh.. heh.. Jack the Beanstalk just got n’ 
Walked away big strides over hill n dale 

Is that fresh picked daisies Jack m7 Jill have in 
there pail 

Seems that things are looking up 

yup ... things are sure enough looking up... 


Todd J. Berry is currently serving time in 
= Cranston, RI. 


Then clothed my Sacredness with shame 


Sacredness is hard to sit with 
Floating, untethered, free from want 
Freeing, electrifying, and expansive 


Shame is concrete, cold 
Textured and easy to hold 
Asks only smallness for its comfort 


Your compliment cuts me deeply 
It pierces my layered defenses 
to my Sacred core 


That my shame is felt more deeply 
even as you try to free me of it 
isn't visible to you 

Isquirm 


Love Your Enemy 
By Robert Majors, Las Vegas Catholic Worker 


Love your enemy 

What does that mean 

That Maybe your foe 

Is not what you think 

Or maybe that hate 

Is what you perceive 

What you have learned 

Or What you have seen 
That Something to love 

Is just what you need 

And just what a friend 

May need to believe 

That they are much more 
Than the poor and the weak 
Than the color of skin 

Or the scars on their knees 
Than the war that they fight 
Or ideals they seek 

That they too can be loved 
And in love they can be 


Garden Update! 


By Ryna-Ria Ignacio 


Raising our fruitful garden was our gesture of gratitude for 
God's never-ending blessings. We were stewards of a small piece of 
urban land this past summer. A miniature oasis for us in this concrete § 
jungle of Des Moines. Happy, colorful tigerlilies, daylilies, irises, mari- 
golds, hollyhocks, hastas, and massive sunflowers greeted us everyday. 
An abundance of cucumbers, tomatoes, summer squash, zucchini, 
eggplant, okra, lettuce, beets, swiss chard, bell peppers, string beans 
and much more filled this space with love and invited bees, wasps, 


and butterflies. All these along with delightful smelling holy basil were < 


offered back to our sweet Lord, shared amongst friends, and served in 


meals to our brothers and sisters at Dingman House. 


Ryna-Ria stands next to a sunflower variety we purchased from 
Seed Savers Exchange out of Decorah, Iowa. 


B > Ss 


Ryna-Ria and Jakob harvested hundreds of sunflower seeds from our 12 sunflower plants. 


They will send you some if you write to us, please email dmcatholicworker@gmail.com. 


by Norman Searah 


can Indian Archeologist. 


I think about watching anti-pollu- 
tion Ad star, Cody, who died at 94. I liked 
watching him on T.V. with my brothers and 
sisters. Cody was called “Iron Eyes Cody”, 
an actor and humanitarian. In 1936, Cody 
married Bertha “Birdie” Parker, an Ameri- 


I grew up with Tuna that died by 
diving for a frisbee in shallow water. After 
his death, his father went back to his tribe 
in New England. Tuna’s father played drums 
for a country band in Barre, Massachusetts. 

I loved meeting American Indians, 
and felt sorry for those that died in Des 
Moines; even those in war movies. Being 
a code talker - I recalled Gildert Howard's 


Norman’s Whereabouts 


father who talked to me that one day. The 
day the Germans shot his ship down and he 
was saved; sometimes we don't know where 
people end up. 

Even Brother Blue had it in the 
South Sea or even at home trying to stay 
alive. 

I recall a mother who was in Iraq, who was 
killed and her children were left without a 
mother. 

In 1973, I was in Custer, a town 
where an American Indian named Bad 
Heart Bull, died for no reason. Why? 

And the first Thanksgiving took place in 
Plymouth. Pilgrims killed more American 
Indians for their land. 


Iowa Air National Guard Killer Drones 2018 Report 


By Nick Mottern, knowdrones.com 


From Sept 6, 2019 News Release 


In 2018, Iowa’s Air National Guard’s kill- 
er drones engaged in 7,070 hours of flying time, 
seeking targets on 357 missions, with operators 
being given permission to kill 15 times, ac- 
cording to the 2018 Iowa Department of Public 
efense Annual Report in the section devoted 
to the Iowa Air National Guard, starting on page 
69. 

Here is evidence of the Des Moines 
rone Command Center’s ongoing human 
rights and war crime violations, according to the 
2018 Iowa Department of Public Defense An- 
nual Report: 

“The 124th Attack Squadron flew the 
MQ-9 for 357 sorties which resulted in 15 
kinetic events and fully met Combatant Com- 
mander’s intent.” 

A “kinetic event” is an attack, and the 
report that the 124th fully met a commander’s 
intent appears to mean the targets were killed. 
Thus, it appears that the 124th Attack Squad- 
ron flew, on average, about one sortie per day 
in fiscal 2018 and conducted a little more than 
one attack per month (the fiscal year for lowa 
government runs from July 1 to the following 
June 30 and is numbered for the year in which 
it ends. Therefore, this report covers Air Guard 
operations for the period of July 1, 2017 to June 


30, 2018. I could not find a fiscal year 2019 re- 
port online, as it is probably not completed yet). 

A sortie usually involves four killer 
drones, although it could involve more depend- 
ing on the mission and possibly involve other 
rone control centers. 

‘The report also said the 132d Wing, 

of which the 124th Attack Squadron is part, 
piloted MQ-9 in the air for 7,070 hours in fis- 
cal year 2018, which amounts to 24 hours a 
day for nearly 300 days. Some of this time may 
have been for reconnaissance, but given that 
the number of sorties was nearly one a day, it 
appears possible that most of these hours were 
occupied with stalking for the kill. 

‘The report said the 132d had global 
responsibilities, not specifying where the attacks 
took place. 

The fiscal year 2017 report lists 7,209 
MQ-9 hours for the 132d, but does not report 
on kinetic events; the fiscal year 2016 report lists 
6,600 hours and has no report of kinetic events. 

Almost certainly the Air Guard will say 
that the sorties were largely or completely being 
flown in support of U.S. troops on the ground 
and that the drone attacks save American lives. 
This has been the standard defense. Even if this 
were true, we have the larger issue that the U.S. 
military should not be fighting wars in support 
of corporate resource extraction and the fact 


fa" 


that using killer drones makes these wars seem 
to have no consequences to the American public 
while killing and terrorizing people overseas. 


Not one news outlet picked up on this story 


f you agree with Nick that today’s United 
States-led armed drone warfare is immoral, un- 
just, and illegal, as international law and our just 
war traditions would affirm, join Nick and the 
KnowDrones, the Des Moines Catholic Work- 
ers and Veterans For Peace, and many others in 
starting a “End Drone War Pledge” campaign in 
lowa for all 2020 presidential: 
ttps://www.knowdrones.com 


National Contact 
Nick Mottern <nickmottern@gmail.com> 
KnowDrones https://www.knowdrones.com/ 


DM VFP & CW Contacts: 

Frank Cordaro (515) 490 2490 <frank.cordaro@ 
gmail.com> 

Gil Landolt (515) 657 0354 <peacevet@hotmail. 
com> 

uth Michelle Hart (319) 654 7010 <ruth.grace- 
girl.hart@gmail.com> 


What It’s Like 


By Travis A. Wolfkill 


I am often asked what my life in prison 
is like. People are hungry for genuine insight 
into what it’s like to do serious time. They want 
to hear a detailed description of an average day 
for me. This request reminds me of a friend who 
once sent me photos of her vacation in Paris. 
Some of the shots were crowded with tour- 
ists, not the expected scenes of poets, beautiful 
women, and vineyards. That is what prison is 
like. You think the people will be interesting and 
speak an entirely different language. More often 
than not. They look, think and act just like you. 

It is also likely that you know someone 
who has been on the inside. The vast majority of 
Americans have had a friend or family member 
incarcerated. In prison, an inmate is paid mere 
pennies per hour for labor. In jail, an inmate is 
paid nothing. The best they can hope for is to 
have time knocked off their sentence. 

Despite being in the custody of the State, 
our needs are only met on a basic level. Postage, 
email, and phone calls are not free. Communi- 
cating with our families can get very expensive. 
A pre-stamped envelope currently costs 64 
cents, and each email costs 25 cents. Calls are 
generally 11 cents per minute, making a 20 min- 
ute call $2.20 .Creature comforts such as song 
purchases or soda are nearly $2.00 a piece. 

Many inmates devise ways to get what 
they desire without getting into debt with other 
prisoners. Running store (lending items with 
up to 50 percent interest), gambling, or selling 
contraband are a few common examples. Any 
art and hobby items sold for profit are done so 
in violation of Department rules and policies. 
The prisoner is thus made to feel like a criminal 
even when their actions aren't actually illegal. 


Another lesser-known staple of prison 
life is the excessive censorship. Currently the 
Iowa Department of Corrections has banned 
sexually explicit materials. This prohibition goes 
far beyond pornography and pertains to media 
whose content offends the sensibilities of staff. 
All publications are reviewed and will be denied 
if deemed to have the potential to be disruptive. 
Political, autobiographical, and self-help books 
are all subject to censorship. Additionally, V- 
Chips were inserted into the television system. 
A filter is used to block certain programming 
(content already regulated by the FCC). Inexpli- 
cably, many programs suitable for children are 
blocked on TV in prison. 

I do not feel this is exclusive to prison 
when I learn about social media filters, “safe 
spaces,’ and an overly “politically correct” cul- 
ture which makes people afraid to express how 
they feel. The main difference being that society 
tends to penalize individuals for what they may 
have said in the past, while prison adminis- 
trators focus on not letting it be expressed in 
the first place. A prominent citizen may lose 
a re-election bid, endorsements, or even their 
job over an online post, even if the remark was 
made several years ago. Prison policy strictly 
forbids inmates from having a social media ac- 
count without exception. 

Control is the rule of the day, both in 
and out of prison. In society, the threat of depri- 
vation which results from poverty keep people 
from experiencing real freedom. They seldom 
find the time to develop their hobbies, write 
that book, or travel abroad. The average Ameri- 
can would be thrown into poverty without an 
income in just a few short weeks. 


Another example of societal control 
are prostitution laws, seemingly made to keep 
people from achieving bodily autonomy. A 
person is in possession of a potentially limitless 
source of income, our own bodies. Free world 
individuals are allowed to have consensual re- 
lationships with any adult they choose. Accept- 
ing money somehow criminalizes the act. To be 
clear, | am not condoning human trafficking or 
exploitation. I am referring to the one thing we 
all should be able to own-our own bodies! 

It is my somewhat misanthropic point of 
view that if you don't use something, you might 
lose it. In my small humanist chapter, we held 
a debate titled “If Prisoners Should Be Allowed 
To Vote.” I took the negative position arguing, 
“How many of you have ever voted, written your 
state representative, or even signed a petition?” 
This kind of inaction is widespread and contrib- 
utes to our own oppression. 

I encourage everyone to exercise their 
1st Amendment Rights. i.e. Freedom of Speech, 
Press, Assembly and the Right to Petition your 
government. Otherwise, it could be very soon 
when someone asks me what prison is like in 
here, and I shall counter with a question: “What 
is prison like out there?” 


Travis John Wolfkill has been serving a life sen- 
tence since the age of 19. He is the author of Di- 
ary of a Satanist, and his articles have appeared 
in Playboy, The Humanist, and several websites 
and newsletters. Mr. Wolfkill is a strong advo- 
cate for prison reform, as well as LGBT issues. 


Remembering Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


By Frank Cordaro 


The Des Moines Catholic Worker and Vet- 
erans For Peace carried out our third annual vigil 
commemorating the bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, Japan by the United States from August 
6th to 9th. Our efforts are a part of 
the yearly Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
observances across the country. 

This year’s three day, ‘round 
the clock vigil at St. Ambrose Cathe- 
dral was calm and quiet. We did not 
hold an opening or closing ceremom 
for the vigil, as has been our cus- 
tom. The reasoning behind this is 
because we are currently transition- 
ing Catholic Bishops in Des Moines, 
and we are trying to set a new and 
more cooperative tone with the new 
bishop. The Pope named Father 
William Joensen, a priest from the 
Diocese of Dubuque, to be our new 
Bishop. He was installed in Septem- 
ber, and Bishop Pates is now retiring 
and moving back to Minnesota. 

This vigil was our last chance 


to reach Bishop Pates with our mes- Jp front of St Ambrose Cathedral, from left to right, Eddie, Ryna-Ria, Frank, Jakob, 
Mark, and Oscar. 


sage before his departure, but he 

refused a dialogue. With any luck, 
we will be able to have a dialogue with the new 
bishop. We have a year to reach Bishop Joesnen 


before our next August 6th to 9th Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki observance. 

Our Hiroshima and Nagasaki observance 
ended with a rally and direct action at the Iowa 


Air National Guard Armed Drone Command 
Center. Twenty people joined us for the rally. 


Mary Ann Koch led us in the opening prayer 
and closing song while Joe Aossey, of the Cedar 
Rapids Veteran for Peace chapter and Dr. Maureen 
McCue of Iowa City’s Physician for Social Respon- 
sibility also addressed the audience. 
We heard from our own Caholic 
Worker and Veterans for Peace Presi- 
dent, Gil Landolt and a Des Moines 
Catholic Worker, Jakob Whitson, 
who read Thomas Merton's “Original 
Child Bomb” 
‘The rally ended with two arrests. 
Des Moines Catholic Worker and 
Veterans for Peace members, Ed 
Bloomer and Frank Cordaro, walked 
up the Drone Command Center's 
main drive and blocked the entrance 
for twenty minutes before the Des 
Moines police arrived to arrest, hand- 
cuff, and put us in a police van. We 
were booked in at the Polk County 
Jail and spent the night in a holding 
cell with 12 other inmates. They pled 
guilty to trespassing charges before 
the jail judge that Saturday morning 
and were fined $200 plus jail and court 
costs. They were set free at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday afternoon. 


Veterans for Peace “Bill Bassinger” Chapter 


By Jakob Whitson 


TERRORISM 
WITH A 
BICKER BUDGET. B 


Veterans for Peace Chapter 163 or Bill 
Bassinger Chapter 163 has seen great growth in the 
last year among new associate members. Ryna-Ria 
Ignacio, Charlie Faraday, Ruth Hart, Lynn Hansack- 
er, and Jakob Whitson have all become registered 
members of 163. With new members has come new 
activities along with carrying out the long term ac- 
tivities of the chapter. Ruth Hart travelled to Wash- 
ington DC to support Veterans for Peace, CODE 
PINK, and other peace activists in the Washington 
DC area to support the Venezuela Embassy Protec- 
tion Collective. 

The Collective is a group of peace activ- 
ists who were invited by the democratically elected 
Venezuelan government to protect the embassy 
from a possible takeover by US government aligned 
Venezuelans, lead by coup leader Juan Guaidé. The 
Embassy Collective stayed in the embassy for 36 
days before forcefully being removed. Guaido’s coup 
“government” was handed control of the embassy 
by the US government, and then the US put sanc- 
tions on Venezuela. Pro-Maduro and pro-Guaid6 
politicians continue to clash, Finding a solution that 


163 Update 


KILLIN 


Iowa Veterans for Peace members gather in front of Iowa Air National Guard Drone Command Center to end drone warfare. 


doesn't result in global capitalist domination is a 
hope for those who have witnessed past US-backed 
conflicts in Central and South America. One specific 
example of global capitalism knocking on Venezu- 
ela’s door was its past rejection of poison seeds and 
petrochemical agriculture of Monsanto (now Bayer) 
and their ilk. We in the US know the consequences 
of industrial agriculture -- nitrogen runoff, water 
pollution, decreased genetic diversity, decreased 
crop diversity, habitat collapse, etc. 
Ryna-Ria and Jakob travelled to Spokane, 
WA for the annual Veterans for Peace convention. 
jakob held a workshop with two fellow VFP mem- 
bers, Helen Jaccard and Craig Wilson, on nuclear 
weapons. They focused on three nuclear weapons 
theaters, Pacific Ocean, Alaska/Arctic Circle, and the 
Nevada desert. Other topics discussed at the con- 
vention include homeless veterans, Gaza Freedom 
Flotilla, militarization, deportations of veterans, and 
much more. Ryna-Ria took photos of the presenta- 
tions and conducted outreach with other chapters to 
inform them about our current work in Des Moines. 
Chapter 163 continues to support veterans 


in need of food through DMCW’s three time a week 
food giveaway. Twice at Bishop Dingman House and 
once at Trinity de Las Americas Church, two blocks 
away from DMCW. Gil Landolt, President of Chap- 
ter 163, is spotted flying the VFP flag throughout the 
city at many different events including a Des Moines 
Veterans Affair Union rally, “No War in Iran” rally at 
the Drone Command Center, and an anti-war, Tulsi 
Gabbard campaign rally where he spoke in front of 
250 plus people! Al Burney, longtime member of 
VEP, helps out at DMCW by making coffee everyday 
the house is open. The coffee is quite popular among 
guests and workers alike. 

Eddie Bloomer, charter member of Chapter 
163, attended a small protest at the lowa Democratic 
Party’s “Liberty and Justice” Celebration. The protest 
drew much attention because of a life size inflat- 
able Air Force Predator Drone, a piece of artwork 
made by Essam Attia of New York City. Lynn H. is 
currently working on the peace pole project with 
the ultimate goal of installing over 200 peace poles 
across Iowa. 


CORDARO cont’ from p. 1 


classmate from St. Anthony's and Dowling. Ray is a 
retired county attorney, currently living in Ankeny 


and attending Our Lady of Immaculate Heart parish. 


He is also a member of the Knights of Columbus. 
He started bringing leftover food to the house from 
Church events, as we feed a lot of people with left- 
overs from weddings and funerals. Then he donated 
his used flat screen “hang on the wall” 52 inch T.V.! 
It greatly improved our T.V. room. When it eventu- 
ally broke, Ray bought us a new one for $500! That's 
when I knew we had him! Ray then started cooking 
some of our 6 p.m. meals when the calendar had 
openings. He also helped us get a much needed new 
cement patio and new picnic tables in the backyard 
of Dingman House. 

This summer, Ray actually got me to go ona 
church-organized bus trip to Chicago to see two 
Cubs games. He said it would be fun and would help 
Our Lady of Immaculate Heart parish get to know 
me and the Des Moines Cathoilic Worker. Ray was 
right on both points. At our Dowling High School 
50th anniversary this summer, Ray and I went 
around getting names and contact information from 
classmates for a Des Moines Catholic Worker “meat 
collective,” raising money to buy us meat which we 
use to cook meals at Dingman House when we run 
low on other donations. 

Ray has been a “God-send” for us. In fact, I've 
been calling Ray the “St. Vincent DePaul of An- 
keny!” 

Ray and our community have started a new 3R’s 
Campaign - “Rehab, Replace and Restore” - our 
four old houses in time to celebrate our 45th an- 
niversary in August 2021. Each house has its own 
needs and projects. We already have our first two 


projects done. The first is the cement sidewalk at 
Manning House for $1000, which will make the 
house more accessible for our physically disabled 
community members. A big thank you goes out to 
Sal’s cousin, who donated the cement! Second, we 
got a new electrical upgrade at Dingman House that 
Ray and I brokered for $14,000, which is a bargain! 

These 3R’s projects were paid for from our Des 
Moines Catholic Worker savings account. Our sav- 
ings account is where we put unexpected, one-time 
large donations, usually from someone’ estate. This 
has happened three times in our history. 

The first came from our friends at Viva Catholic 
Worker House in Baltimore in December 2012, 
which amounted to $80,000. We spent half of it 
on replacing and shoring up the basement walls at 
Dingman House and the other half was passed on to 
other Catholic Workers and friends. 

The second donation came from my lifelong 
friend and mentor, Father Jack Kissling in Decem- 
ber 2013. Jack just moved into a nursing home, 
and I visited him the first week after moving. The 
first thing he did was hand me a check for the Des 
Moines Catholic Worker for $25,000! Jack said his 
accountant said it was easier to do it this way than 
to leave it in his will for us. The very next day, Jack 
died unexpectedly. We used most of Jack’s donation 
to replace the north wall of Berrigan House after it 
collapsed in a torrential rain storm. 

The third donation came from my Aunt Mary 
Sposeto’s estate. Mary was my mom's sister. When I 
first got to know her, she was a fashion artist for the 
New York Times. She never got married, but she was 
a devout Vatican II Catholic, and she lived on the 
West Side of Manhattan, half a block from Central 


Park! My Aunt Mary was a critical link for me to the 
Catholic Worker movement. She remained a great 
friend and supporter throughout the years. She left 
us $80,000 when she passed in 2016. 

Her donation paid for one year of Berrigan House 
bills and repairs, and we bought a fifth house on 
9th St. We called it the “Bob Cook House for Prison 
Abolition” However, the effort fell apart as the live- 
in community there broke up. We sold the house last 
year and put Aunt Mary’s money back in our savings 
account. We used $10,000 from this savings account 
to pay for last year’s regular operational expenses, 
and we pulled another $10,000 to pay for this year’s 
unpaid operational expenses 

To reiterate: we are currently spending more 

money than we are begging. Our home improve- 
ment savings account is quickly disappearing. We 
need to keep paying our bills while also maintaining 
and rehabilitating our four old houses. 

Truth is, $75,000 is only a lot of money if we can't 
pay our bills. We are begging you! Please help us 
pay our bills and rehab our houses this year so that 
we can keep our doors open for many more years to 
come. Thank you! 


Make checks out to 
Des Moines Catholic 
Worker and mail to PO 
Box 4551, Des Moines, IA 
50305 


Why We Came | Why We Stay 


Reflections on our Catholic Worker Experience in Des Moines by Community Members and Volunteers 


By calling Carla and being invited to the 
Worker 26 years ago, I was able to redeem myself, 
and at the same time, by breaking bread with the 
destitute and poor, was able to find Christ in them 
and be uplifted with blessed new friendships and 
have a job along with a room and a resistant com- 
munity. I am so lucky to be here and participate in 
all of the resistance work with those that I love and 
admire; Carla, and Frank, and all the other special 
people. Amen! 


--Eddie Bloomer 


Being a Catholic Worker allows me to 
bridge the gap, so much as it can be bridged without 
a communist revolution, between the apocalyptic, 
late-capitalist nightmare we find ourselves in and a 
world in which everyone has what they need to live 
decently. As Oscar Wilde wrote in The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism, we find ourselves “surrounded by 
hideous poverty,’ the suffering caused by wealthy 
capitalists and their cronies in government. “It is 
inevitable,” he continues, that we “should be strongly 
moved by all this,’ and attempt, at the very least, “to 
solve the problem of poverty...by keeping the poor 
alive; or, in the case of a very advanced school, by 
amusing the poor.” We try to do both at the Catholic 
Worker, but it is not enough, and we know it. Wilde 
muses: “The proper aim is to try and reconstruct 
society on such a basis that poverty will be impos- 
sible,’ and this gets to the core of why I’m a Catholic 
Worker. It is not enough to do what you can to help 
those around you suffering; it is incumbent upon 
us to destroy the system which is the direct cause of 


that suffering. Our daily work allows us to do the lat- 
ter, our mingling with the popular classes and radi- 
cal analysis of the government and capital compel us 
to do the former. 


-- Patrick Stall 


I came to the Des Moines Catholic Worker 
in 2016, while lost in the midst of dissatisfaction 
with the world of liberal arts academia. I felt unful- 
filled having read and written thousands of pages of 
social theory without being able to tangibly bring 
about social change on any scale. The Des Moines 
Catholic Worker was the light I had been search- 
ing for, and I am eternally grateful to the friends 
that led me here. There are no words to describe 
how refreshing it was to show up to volunteer for 
the first time and have real, authentic conversations 
with people that weren't about how we could use 
each other to individually get ahead and network 
ourselves to the top of the academic hierarchy, but 
rather about how we can be present in looking after 
one another and support each other in our commu- 
nal struggles. 

Needless to say, it is this authentic relation- 
ship-building that keeps me around (or personalism, 
as some would call it). The Catholic Worker is not a 
bureaucratized nonprofit or charity. It's not merely a 
place where transactions occur between donors and 
those in need. While providing hospitality and re- 
sources to marginalized communities is at the heart 
of our work, I believe the Catholic Worker House 
would remain open and thriving even if all of the 


world’s social problems were solved. Beyond being 
a soup kitchen or drop-in center, the Des Moines 
Catholic Worker is a space where community is 
built, not just among the working community mem- 
bers, but with and among our guests, volunteers, and 
anyone else who walks through the door. It is a place 
where friendships are created and strengthened 
and where people both struggle together, as well 
as support one another in whatever ways they can, 
whether it’s giving someone the coat off their back, 
or simply being there to listen to someone when 
they need it most. 

The Des Moines Catholic Worker has given 
me an astounding appreciation for humanity and a 
glimpse into what a world would look like in which 
people were embraced by each other and encouraged 
to grow and learn together as we share in this mo- 
ment of life. I never imagined I would live here for 
over three years, but I’ve found it is hard to run away 
from the communities and people that you love. 


-- Jade Suganuma 


When I first arrived at the Catholic Worker 
about three years ago, I came in search of a distrac- 
tion. Family challenges meant that I was going to be 
spending Christmas alone. The loneliness was too 
much to bare. Warding off despair, I decided that I'd 
take-up volunteering. At this point, the only thing I 
knew about the Worker came from a mind-blowing 
meeting my JustFaith group had with Frank. 

Eagerly showing up just to volunteer, I 
quickly discovered this call that would bring me 
Continued on p. 7 


What is the American Dream: An Introduction 


By Araceli 

Coming to the United States was a goal and 
a dream of epic proportions for me. It is also for my 
family to have a better life, including three meals a 
day and a house to live in. Others come because they 
are pushed out of their own country because of vio- 
lence, insecurity, and wars. They fear for their lives 
and the lives of their family. 

One of my friends told me she had to leave 
her house and the business she had run for 
many years. She lived a very good life in 
El Salvador. Gangs in El Salvador began to 
bother her and order her to give them money, 
or threaten the lives of her children. She 
decided to leave without saying a word. She 
took all the cash she had in that moment and 
her two children, then she crossed the border 
into Guatemala, eventually swimming across 
the Rio Bravo into Mexico. She turned herself 
into the Mexican authorities, asking for ref- 
uge for her and her children. She has told me 
multiple times that she would rather lose her 
house and business than lose her family. 

A year ago, I met a lady named 
Gloria, her country of origin is Honduras. 
Together with her two children and her sister, she 
arrived in Mexico with the second migrant cara- 
van. They left Honduras because of violence, gang 
“protection” rackets, and insecurity. Gloria had a 
small street food stand. The gangs began to bother 
her food stand, demanding that she pay for their 
“protection” money; she started to pay them, but the 
following payments were more than she could af- 
ford. The gang then began to threaten the lives of her 
children. 

Very early one morning, her sister and her 
children left town. In route, her sister asked, “Where 
are we going?” Gloria replied, “We are going to Gua- 


temala” 

On the border of Honduras and El Salva- 
dor, the border patrol would not let them pass into 
El Salvador. There were many border patrol agents, 
but Gloria and her family were not the only ones 
wanting to cross. Gloria heard someone say that the 
caravan was going to arrive very soon. Gloria asked, 
“What is a caravan?” Someone then explained what 


Annie and Araceli pose for a pre-serving photo! 


a caravan is. 


Gloria, her children, and her sister waited 
to join the caravan. At this moment, they began the 
long trek across El Salvador into Guatemala by foot. 
Her sister asked, “Can we stay in Guatemala?” Gloria 
responded, “We are going with the caravan until 
they arrive” 

They finally arrived at the Mexican border, 
with members of the caravan crossing however they 
could. Some crossed swimming, others paid a coy- 
ote, and some simply waited. 

Gloria and one of her children were able 
to cross, but her sister and daughter were not able 


to cross. Gloria's sister told her to go as far as they 
could and that she would find another way with her 
daughter. 

In Tapachula, Mexico there were many 
buses helping transport the caravan from town to 
town, mainly helping out the women and children. 
Gloria managed to get on a bus with her son, hoping 
to later meet up with her sister and daughter. Her 
ister managed to cross the border with her 
daughter. She left the caravan for a little while 
to buy some crackers, and she left Gloria’s 
daughter with a lady she met in the caravan. 
A friend in Tapachula was helping the cara- 
Ssuivan carry water and food, an he also noticed 
Ja little girl. He noticed she was skinny and 
bit pale, but still smiling and saying adios. He 
ecided to help the little girl. He gave her his 
‘elephone number to call in any emergency. 
Gloria continued to wait for her sister and 
her child to cross the border into Mexico, 
hile also waiting to hear if they were de- 
ported back to Honduras. Her daughter is 
urrently living with an adopted family in 
Mexico, waiting for her mom to come pick her up. 

Ihave also unintentionally become an im- 
migrant in search of a better future. For a period of 
time, I have left behind my best friends, my house, 
my business of 15 years (I’m a maker of natural 
medicine). Every immigrant has their story to tell, 
each with a different situation, each wanting a better 
future. Some eventually succeed, and others are lost 
without knowing their fate. Many of us have faith 
and hope that God will accompany us in this long 
trip. 


back, again and again. Before long, my original 
motivations for coming were turned upside down. 
The longer I returned, it wasn’t clear who was doing 
the helping and who was being helped. Eventually, it 
became clear that I was the one most in need of help. 
It was I who was being ministered to by our guests. 
It was I, so safely ensconced in so many of my privi- 
leged notions, who was being reached, bit by bit, by 
those who show up every day looking for a hot meal 
or a shower. 

Two and half years later, I moved into the 
community to begin my life as a Catholic Worker. 


-- Madeleine Terry 


Roy is the best at sign making! 


I began volunteering at the Catholic Worker 
house in January, 2015, shortly after retiring. I 
mainly wash dishes but occasionally cook, fix things, 
or do artwork. This was new work for me and I 
was curious to see what the social dynamics were 
and how such institutions could be apart of heal- 
ing injustice. What have I learned - or maybe it’s 
more accurate to ask what have I observed? All the 
people I meet have complex stories that are almost 
never what you first imagine. The poor are usually 
willing to give their last dime to another person in 
need; to society, they are either invisible or objects of 
fear. The problems we see can't be solved by a one- 
pronged approach, but that does not excuse us from 
trying. The lives of the Catholic Workers (but not 
their pocketbooks) are rich beyond measure, mostly 
because of the work they do. “No good deed goes 
unpunished” is the laypersons way of saying that a 
situation may blow up in your face despite the best 
of intentions, usually due to past history or mental 
illness issues (including your own). Money can’t buy 
happiness, but poverty can buy misery. Maybe most 
importantly, when you do this work you will receive 
more than you give. 


-- Charlie Mertes, DMCW Volunteer 


I came to the Des Moines Catholic Worker 
as graduate school dropout, realizing that sitting in 
an office all day was not going to satisfy my desires. 
I tried to sit in an office desk several times, chang- 
ing tasks and locations, yet the changes didn’t lead 
to more satisfaction. I was drawn to the idea of 
community and the aims and means of the Catho- 
lic Worker Movement. Included in the aims and 
means is speaking truth to power, or “comforting 
the afflicted and afflicting the comfortable.” I admit 
we have high demands, such as integrity with com- 
munity members. I found this to be difficult, specifi- 
cally, deciding when to say something to another 
community member who’ actions bother me. 

Thave been at the Des Moines Catholic 


Worker for about 1.5 years, and I still enjoy being 
here. Ryna-Ria and I strengthened our relationship 
here and also decided to have a sacred marriage 
ceremony while living here. We were happy to have 
Frank preside over our ceremony. I enjoy cooking 
and baking for our guests at Dingman House, as well 
as risking arrest at the Drone Command Center. 

The United States government regularly de- 
cides to deprive people of social programs, while the 
military budget continues to grow. The Des Moines 
Catholic Worker is an oasis for me and others trying 
to escape the soul-sucking qualities of this industrial 
global capitalist society. 


-- Jakob Whitson 


My search for a deeper relationship with 
God brought me here. My search led me to healthier 
relationships and a better job where I met my sweet, 
sweet husband, Jakob. I had no idea the adventure 
that was to come after meeting this amazing man, 
someone who was searching for God, just as I was. 
He asked what I thought about living in an inten- 
tional community, and I hadn't thought about it 
until that point. We moved into the Catholic Worker 
less than two years ago. People everywhere, laughter 
and yelling, and smells of warm, delicious food are a 
part of my everyday experience here at the Catholic 
Worker, and it’s fun and sometimes comforting. Be- 
ing raised in a large family, this is not an unfamiliar 
feeling. 

Just like any family, challenges arise here, 
but we respond with kindness, patience, and nonvio- 
lence; One of the many reasons I choose to stay here 
is how we treat one another. It is not always easy, but 
it seems each one of us in the community has a simi- 
lar goal of wanting to take care of and uplift each 
other. The peace and resistance work that inevitably 
comes with becoming apart of the Catholic Worker 
movement, has connected us with so many wonder- 
ful people and has brought us all over the country. 
This would not be possible without our community; 
without all of our generous donations from those 
that support us. I am grateful! 

There is much to be done, and I feel that 
God led me to this community to learn that I don’t 
have to (and actually cannot) do it all on my own. 


-- Ryna-Ria Ignacio 


I came to the Des Moines Catholic Worker in 2016 
as part of the 40th anniversary celebration. I came to 
be with the brave women who were going to be cel- 
ebrating the Mass. I met one of them in Iowa City as 
a part of a discernment process. I had been following 
the others’ journey of activism. I have been a sup- 
porter of the Roman Catholic Women Priests since 
2009. 

[instantly felt that I had found my people. 
We all sat in a circle on the lawn, and I heard people 
anter back and forth. I heard tales of activism, and I 
met Frank and Jess and got a short tour of Dingman 
House. I listened to Frank's history of the ministry. I 
was swept up in the emotion of all of it. As I left, my 
heart ached because I knew I could never dream of 
becoming a part of such a community. 

In September of 2018, the universe allowed 
me a chance to revisit the Des Moines Catholic 
Worker. This time I saw it through a different, 
perhaps more realistic lens. I saw people working 
together through everyday conflicts with a certain 
amount of grace. I saw good people having serious 
differences of opinions. I wondered if there could be 
a place for me. 

It's now been a year since I started a formal 
period of discernment, and I have as many questions 
as I have answers. I am sitting in my hostel in Spain 
actually missing the people who I am warming up 
to. I choose to stay and grow within the insecurities, 
doubts, and possibilities. I see men and women who 
love, albeit imperfectly. I find myself stronger when 
I am with them, and I miss them when I am away. I 
am a better human being for knowing each one of 
them. For these reasons and more, I chose to call the 
Des Moines Catholic Worker my home. 


-- Ruth Hart 


Mediacom - $130, 


Rachel Corrie, 1301 8tl 


Can you help us pay our 
monthly bills? 


Dingman House, 1310 7th St - monthly expense 
Mid American - $360 
DM Water Works - $210, Mediacom - $160 Bed Bug Service - $130 
Property Taxes - $0 (Exempted) 
Total Yearly Expenses ~ $10,320 


Chelsea Manning, 1317 8th St - monthly expenses 
MidAmerica - $240 
DM Water Works - $160, Bed Bug Service - $100 
Property Taxes - $150 
Total Yearly Expenses ~ $9,360 


St - monthly expenses 
Mediacom - $120, MidAmerican Energy - $190 
DM Water Works - $110, Bed Bug Service - $100 
Property Taxes - $90 
Total Yearly Expenses ~ $7,320 


We are so blessed to have Melonie Stall, Certified Public Accountant (inactive), donate her 
time and energy to keep our expenses transparent and ethical! 
Questions: Contact us at dmcatholicworker@gmail.com for more details. 


Make 
Checks 
out to 
Des 
Moines 
Catholic 
Worker 
and 
mail to 
PO Box 
14551, Des| 
Moines, 
1A 50305 
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The Eight Limbs of Yoga 


By Ryna-Ria Ignacio 

Being apart of the Catholic Worker move- 
ment is choosing to follow the journey of a more 
spiritual way of living. It can be a difficult but it 
surely is beautiful. As any and all spiritual paths, 

I try not to see it as a path towards an end goal or 
destination. It is a continuous, ever-changing process 
and practice. With all endeavors in life, we need 
guidance. Living and serving at the Worker, I usually 
find light and beauty through the easier, more calm 
days where our guests are content with the meals 

we share and find the clothes and things they need. 
When days become confusing and difficult and our 
guests share their fears by angrily complaining or 
even threatening to take a life... I pause for guidance 
and pray to the Lord, I find guidance and help from 
all those around me, and also, remember the Eight 
Limbs of Yoga. 

In our last issue, I shared my thoughts on 
the first limb of yoga: the Yamas (practices of non- 
violence, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, and 
non-possessiveness) and now I continue on to the 
second which are the Niyamas. 

The Niyamas are our inner observances, 
something that we can begin to notice within our- 
selves after practicing the Yamas. 

The Niyamas include: saucha (cleanliness), 
santosha (contentment), tapas (discipline), svadhy- 
aya (self-study), isvara pranidhana (surrender unto 
God). 

Saucha, or the practice of cleanliness, invites 
us to purify and cleanse our bodies, our thoughts, 
and our words. One way we can work towards 
cleansing our bodies is by becoming more conscious 
with the foods we choose to consume; foods that 
vitalize our lives rather than ones that harm and poi- 
son us. We can purify our bodies through breathing 
practices and certain body postures; through proper 
amounts of rest. 

We can purify our thoughts by first declut- 
tering and simplifying our space. A mess of things 
in our home can become heavy on the mind and 
cause stress which creates unsteady and unhealthy 
thoughts. When our thoughts are purified, our 


words and actions become a reflection. 
One thing that we do here every day at the Worker, 
is wash dishes. Hopefully it’s something you do also. 

There is something healing about cleaning 
up after ourselves and others. It's comforting and 
humbling and purifies the heart. Sometimes gross 
but it has to be done because lately people think it’s 
a good idea to take our spoons and forks with them. 
Everyone is a servant of one another. Everyone is a 
servant to God. 

If we could become truly pure within our- 
selves, we won't feel the need to change anything 
around us because we would see the purity within all 
the life around us. 

Santosha translated into “contentment” is 
total radical acceptance; to have satisfaction in all 
that is. Acceptance of ourselves, our position in life, 
our relationships, and so on. Meeting each moment 
with satisfaction brings us to see the abundance and 
beauty within every moment and every thing. Our 
problem is that we allow our contentment be man- 
aged by uncontrollable variables. We must practice 
detachment from our preferences and find suste- 
nance and wholeness from within. 

Tapas is defined as “heat” or “self-discipline”. When 
the yoga of different body postures(asanas) is prac- 
ticed, a fire within the body is burned; helping to 
burn away, not only physical but also emotional, im- 
purities. The fire within also builds discipline within. 
one’s life. This fire is sometimes compared to desire. 
Desire can drive our senses out of control and that 
can cause trouble for us.. but if we are disciplined 
and controlled, we can maintain a healthy fire or 
drive within to healthily perform whatever actions 
we desire. 

Svadhyaya is defined as “self-study”. We are 
all seeking what feels most true to us. Most sacred 
scripture and cultures can agree that our true identi- 
ties are divine, eternal, spiritual Souls, connected 
to all that surrounds us. We begin to treat ourselves 
and others differently when we have this realization. 
When our mothers, mother Earth, our fathers, our 
brothers and sisters are suffering there is no possibil- 


ity of attaining true liberation or happiness. As we 
begin to heal ourselves and seek truth, it’s important 
that we share this truth and healing with those who 
are ready for it. We rise by seeking transcendental 
knowledge and truth. We rise by uplifting one an- 
other. 

Isvara Pranidhana is humbly surrendering 
unto the Supreme Divine. To humbly surrender unto 
God, the Supreme Divine, means to let go of our 
tendencies to control because we are not the ones 
controlling, even when we think we are. The sun 
rises and sets, the moon rises and sets all without 
our control. There are other forces controlling. As 
we practice letting go, we become liberated from our 
mental prisons. As we begin to see that there is a Su- 
preme controller: creating, maintaining, controlling, 
and destroying... there is no need to worry because 
God will continue to allow things to flow how They 
want it to, regardless of what we think is best. 

Of course we must still continue to act, but we have 
to act in a way that is in accordance with God's will.. 
And how do we know what God wants? We pray. We 
find teachers. 

How do we find the right teacher? We 
seek guidance from one that is pure and holy. The 
Srimad-Bhagavatam (3:25:21) states, “The symptoms 
of a holy man are that he is tolerant, merciful, and 
friendly to all living entities. He has no enemies, he 
is peaceful, he abides by the scriptures, and all his 
characteristics are sublime.” When we meet the best 
teacher for us, we will know. 

We pray for guidance and clarity, love and 
grace. We study sacred scripture. We connect with 
loving people. We keep trying and we have trust that 
we are where we are meant to be. 

Isvara Pranidhana is teaching us to whole- 
heartedly surrender. 

These are the Niyamas according to my 
life and practice. There is much more to learn than 
I have shared. I hope that my practice has helped 
enrich or inspire you on your journey. 

The light within me sees, loves, and honors 
the light within you... Namasté, Hare Krishna! (: 


Princeton Conference on Drone Warfare 


By Jakob Whitson 
Ryna-Ria, Frank, and I drove 17 hours, 


straight through, no stopping, to attend a national 
conference on drone warfare in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. The conference was organized by the Interfaith 
Network on Drone Warfare, a project of the Peace 
Action Education Fund and Coalition for Peace Ac- 
tion. The conference was hosted by Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, a neighbor to Princeton University, 
from September 27-29, 2019. Surrounded by old 
buildings and old money, we convened, but it was a 
comfortable space. 

How we came to attend this conference is a 
bit peculiar, but not unheard of. Our resistance work 
in Des Moines and Ryna-Ria and my involvement 
with Nevada Desert Experience led them to attend. 
We had several conversations with the executive di- 
rector and co-organizer on the possibility of includ- 
ing nonviolent civil disobedience as a topic on the 
agenda. We succeeded, but only marginally. Fifteen 
minutes was the all the time we were allotted. We all 
agreed: fifteen minutes was better than nothing, but 
as our current and historical Des Moines Catholic 
Worker's resistance lifeblood, we were hoping for a 
little more. 

We have published in the Via Pacis at length 
about our resistance actions at the Drone Command 
Center in Des Moines and its connection to former 
Bishop Pates’ United States Conference of Catho- 
lic Bishops statement on drone warfare. We spoke 
about the former topic and the history of nonviolent 
civil disobedience. We argued that the track record 
of nonviolent civil disobedience can speak for itself 


on the effectiveness of it. A few examples include the 
following: women’s suffrage, civil rights movement, 
and labor rights. With all this said, we realize that 
nonviolent civil disobedience requires the masses, 
and we have not yet convinced large numbers of 


people of the necessity and efficacy of our cause. 
Aside from the Des Moines Catholic Work- 

er’s short presentation on nonviolent civil disobedi- 

ence, the conference focused on other methods to 


Jakob in front of Maryhouse in New York City. 


nized by an interfaith group, the programming was 
focused on methods for involving faith based groups 
and congregations. The proposed methods included: 
showing a film and having a short discussion to 
bring awareness, writing op-eds in local newspapers, 


public policy advocacy with government officials 
and representatives (lobbying), candidate briefings, 
bird dogging at town halls, art in the public space, 
holding corporations responsible, public demonstra- 
tions, and talking with military personnel. 

One goal of the conference was to bring 
as many different faith groups together from as 
many states as possible. The conference succeeded 
in bringing about 24 states together, with several 
different spiritual paths including Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Hindus, Jews, Buddhists, Sikhs, and also some 
atheists. The conference was attended by 70 or so 
people, making conversations intimate and plenti- 
ful. We dined together over the two days, generating 
even more frank conversations. Catholics seemed to 
be the predominant faith group, but not the major- 
ity. Many expressed disillusion with the church's lack 
of action on the subject; like Frank Cordaro says, “.. 
we can't have a proper church teaching if the church 
fails to have a test and administer a grade...” This 
was the basis of the Des Moines Catholic Worker's 
past August 6-9 vigil in front of St. Ambrose Cathe- 
dral in Des Moines, Iowa. 

The conference organizers and participants 
hope to have further conversations and action items 
by organizing over conference calls. Ryna-Ria, 
Frank, and I hope to join in on these calls, while also 
continuing their efforts on the homefront to bring 
an end to drone warfare at the Iowa Air National 
Guard Drone Command Center. To find out more 
about the conference visit interfaithdronenetwork. 


org. 


Chicago. See beg letter for more information. 
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of Liberty Concrete to get our sidewalk done!! 
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We use our big green van to haul cardboard 
boxes to recycle; the cardboard is collected 
from the multiple food runs we do every 
week. 


Frank with the St. Vincent de Paul of Ankeny at Cubs game in 


Many thanks to Heidi and Jeff Tucker, who donated $650 worth 
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Ryna-Ria, Frank, and Jakob 
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manned Arial Vehicles (UAV). 
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We recently replaced our old wooden food preparation with a new/used stainless steel table. We also installed 
cermaic tile underneath the table. Our hope is to make our kitchen easier to clean. The next step is to install 
Fiberglass Reinforced Plastic (FRP) panels behind the new table; this makes the area much easier to clean. 


stand by the inflattable drone created by Essam Attia of NYC. They 
questioned Democratic Party candidates about the illegal and immoral use of weaponized Un- 


to Iowa's capitol where the World Food Prize was having their final event. WFP supports perto- 
chemical agriculture and farming techniques that damage our Earth. 
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have the wherewithal to thaw meat the night before. 
Only the most reprobate of Catholic Worker chefs 
will leave the whole affair to four hours before the 
meal is due, open to whatever ingredients the gods 
of the kitchen throw at you, and yet this is what I 
find myself doing almost every time I’m called upon 
to cook. Fortunately, the staff here collectively boasts 
decades of cooking experience between us, and any 
Catholic Worker worth their salt can cobble together 
a meal out of almost any combination of protein, 
starch, and vegetable that falls of the capitalist food 
industry's wagon. Iron chef has nothing on an expe- 
rienced Catholic Worker. 


In the best of times though, there are an abundance 
of ingredients in both quantity and diversity: typi- 
cally, we have a decent selection and could make any 
number of meals out of the donated and grown food 
we have access to. Because we're making food for a 
crowd, though, some thought needs to go into our 
effort, even with the best ingredients. Cooking in 
quantity takes a lot more time than you will expect, 
both in prep and cooking. If you can throw together 
a casserole that will feed your family of four on half 
an hour, preparing that same casserole for 75 people 


will take three to four hours. We're fortunate to have 
a commercial-grade range and exceptionally large 
pots and other cooking vessels to use at the Worker. 
Even with huge burners and bigger pans, though, 
bringing the minimum 15 pounds of meat up to a 
safe temperature, along with heating starches, vege- 
tables, legumes, and sauces to a desirable consistency 
and temperature takes either one hour of sweating 
over the range or three to four of checking and stir- 
ring a vat in the oven. 


We've also accumulated more mundane practical cu- 
linary wisdom. It’s best practice to avoid cross-con- 
tamination is to begin prepping the vegetables and 
starches or legumes first, followed by any non-meat 
animal product and finishing with raw meat, then 
reversing the order for cooking (this also reduces the 
number of dishes you have to do, since all of this can 
be done on the same cutting board, while putting 
the meat on first leaves you with little worries that 

it won't hit 145 degrees!). Seasoning is of somewhat 
limited choice here, because many of our guests - 
and some of our fellow Catholic Workers - don’t 
handle spicy foods well, but some combination of 
spice (chili powder, cayenne pepper, white or black 


pepper), savory (thyme, basil, oregano, sometimes 
cumin, etc.), tangy (rice or grape vinegar, garlic), 
and sweet (sugar!), along with a healthy amount of 
salt has to be tossed in as well. Season at every step: 
rub or marinate the meat, toss in spices or herbs as 
food cooks, and bring extra for those with deficient 
taste buds after the meal is ready. Never skimp on 
the butter or cooking oil: it’s our job to make what's 
good for the body palatable for the soul. 


On a final note, we do a fair job at the Des Moines 
Catholic Worker of advertising our donation needs, 
from straight money to clothing and toiletries, but 
even veteran readers of the Via Pacis may not be 
aware that we have a real need for meal providers, 
individuals or groups who share their culinary tal- 
ents with with our guests by providing our evening 
meals. We have openings all over the week for pro- 
viders, and folks are invited to provide just one meal 
or commit to monthly meal provision. Reach out to 
dmcatholicworker@gmail.com for more informa- 
tion! 


King’s Bay Plowshares 7 and the Catholic Worker Movement 


By Frank Cordaro 


I returned just weeks ago from Brunswick, 
Georgia after a three day trial for the Kingsbay 
Plowshares 7. On Thursday, October 24, a fed- 
eral jury convicted seven Catholic peace activists 
of three felonies and a misdemeanor for breaking 
into a nuclear submarine base in Georgia in 2018. 
The seven included five Catholic Workers: Patrick 
O'Neill, Mark Colville, Carmen Trotta, Clare Grady 
and Martha Hennessy; along with Jesuits, Stephen 
Kelly and Elizabeth McAlister. All are now facing 
up to 25 years in prison each for trespassing on the 
United States navy base, which houses six Trident 
submarines capable of carrying hundreds of nuclear 
weapons. Sentencing is to take place after the new 
year. 

On the night of April 4, 2018, the now-con- 
victed cut a padlock and a security fence at the Kings 
Bay Naval Submarine Base in St. Mary’s, Georgia. 
They spilled human blood on a Navy insignia affixed 
to a wall, spray-painted anti-war slogans on a side- 
walk, and banged on a monument to nuclear warfare 
with hammers made of melted-down guns. The 
seven were caught more than an hour into their ac- 
tions as three of the activists prepared to cut a heav- 
ily electrified fence leading to the nuclear storage 
bunkers. The United States government is claiming 
that the group's actions caused $31,833 in damages. 
The 12 jurors, nine women and three men, took less 
than two hours to come to a verdict. 

The jury’s guilty verdict was the least sur- 
prising thing to happen during the three day trial. 
The judge's jury instructions at the end of the trial 
ensured the seven would be found guilty. 

The most important and telling thing about 
the 92 prospective jurors who formed the jury pool 
from whom the 12 final jurors came from, was that 
not one of them, when asked, had an opinion on 
nuclear weapons! This is important because, dur- 
ing their three day trial, the seven Catholic activists 


presented an opinion regarding nuclear weapons 
and the six Trident submarines stationed at Kings- 
bay. Their legal argument was a Catholic faith-based 
and Catholic Worker-formed defense that not only 
justified their April 4, 2018 actions, but also exposed 
the immoral, unjust, and criminal reality that comes 
with hosting six Trident submarines. As Clair Grady 
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From LtoR: Clare Grady, Elizabeth McAlister, Patrick 
O'Neill, Carmen Trotta, Fr. Steve Kelly, SJ, Martha Hen- 
nessy, Mark Colville. 


said so clearly from the witness stand, “Threatening 
to kill the whole human race with nuclear weapons 
cannot be legal!” 

The seven who took pictures and videos of 
their actions did not deny that they had committed 
the acts, but argued they were following divine law 
that called them to bear witness and speak truth to 
power, a witness to the immoral, unjust, and illegal 


Who are the KBP7 Activists? 


By Frank Cordaro 


Martha Hennessey is a grandmother of eight. 
She is also the granddaughter of Dorothy Day and 
a member of the New York City Catholic Worker 
community. Martha spoke of the great influence 
her grandmother Dorothy had on her life growing 
up, that she left the church as a young adult and 
only returned to the church later in life and joined 
the Catholic Worker. Martha is fully committed to 
community, service to the poor and to her grand- 
mother’s nonviolence ways for social change. Joining 
the Kingsbay Plowshares was just an extension of 
Martha's Faith based journey in the CW movement. 


Patrick O'Neill is a Catholic Worker from Gar- 
ner, N.C. This was Patrick's 2nd Plowshares Witness. 
He and his wife Mary Rider raised their 8 children in 
the Garner Catholic Worker. They identify them- 
selves as “an intentional, pacifist, Christian com- 
munity that works to uphold the Consistent Ethic 
of Life.” Patrick used his reading of the Scriptures 
to said “I draw a correlation with Jesus cleansing 
the temple, (Jesus) did it because there was a grave 


injustice, like nuclear weapons‘, making the Temple 
a “den of thieves” (Matt 21:13). 

Carmen Trotta from the New York City Catho- 
lic Worker was my personal favorite! Carmen got 
his start in the Catholic Worker in Des Moines! 
Originally from New York, Carmen came to Iowa 
to attend Grinnell College. He played football at 
Grinnell and also got introduced to the Des Moines 
Catholic Worker. After graduation, he moved into 
the community. Spent several years with us in the 
1980's before joining the New York City Catholic 
Worker. Carmen spoke clearly and with conviction. 
His testimony and life story was rooted in years of 
community life, service to the poor and resistance to 
the US empire; from US Nukes, to Guantanamo, to 
ICE raids; Carmen has protested and witness against 
them all. The journey to do this Plowshares started 
many years ago for Carmen. I’ve never seen him 
happier than when he was on the witness stand. 

Mark Colville is a founding member of the 
Amistad Catholic Worker community and house of 
hospitality in New Haven, CN, where he lives with 
his wife, Luz Catarineau, They raised six children 
together at the Amistad CW. Their Works of Mercy 
surround the children in their neighborhood. When 
word went out that Mark was locked up and Luz 
needed help with the hospitality, Luz got the help 
she needed from their neighborhood friends and 
supporters! Mark told his story and Faith journey, 
referencing his family, father and his Catholic Faith. 
For Mark the key issue is ‘integrity. We share a lot of 
similar history and the issue of integrity has always 
been central for me too. 

Clare Grady, a Catholic Worker from Ithaca New 
York is a mother of two. Clare is a second generation 
Catholic activist. Her father John was close friends 


reality of a Trident submarine. 

Early in pretrial motions, the seven and 
their attorneys cited the Religious Freedom Restora- 
tion Act, a 1993 federal law that says the government 
may not burden the faith practices of a person with 
sincerely held religious beliefs. Even though the 
judge did not allow them to use this law at the end of 
the trial, he did allow each defendant to speak freely 
of their religious beliefs, to tell the stories of their 
faith-filled lives, of how they (five of them) became 
Catholic Workers and why they believed what they 
did was a “prophetic sacramental witness,” in syne 
with being a faithful Catholic in the United States. 

A notable absence in the trial was the com- 
plete lack of the Catholic clergy. Six lay Catholics 
took the stand, presenting a Catholic defense for 
their April 4, 2018 plowshares witness, and I have to 
ask the following questions: where is the local Bish- 
op, his priests and deacons? Were there no Catholics 
in the jury pool? How can a Catholic in Brunswick, 
Georgia have no opinion on nuclear weapons? Why 
is the Catholic position on nuclear weapons left to 
the Catholic Workers to defend alone? 

Just before the judge gave instructions to 
the jury, the United States attorney reminded the 
jurors that the religious motivations of the defen- 
dants should not get in the way of their delibera- 
tions, calling such considerations “100 percent not 
important.” The judge's instructions made it very 
clear that the only “fact” that mattered to the United 
States government was “Did the defendants destroy 
United States property, and how much money did it 
cost?” From that point on, the jury’s guilty verdict 
was locked in. 

Currently, all but Kelly are out on bail. Kelly, 
who refused to pay a $50,000 bond and wear an an- 
kle monitor as a condition of his release, remains in 
the Glynn County Detention Center in Brunswick, 
Georgia. Sentencing is expected in 60 to 90 days. 


of Dan and Phil Berrigan. He was an actor in the 
draft board witnesses in the 1960’s and 70's. John’s 
four daughters; Clare, Ellen, Theresa and Mary Ann 
are all Catholic peace activists, as are their children. 
Clare’s testimony was probably one of the favorites 
of the court room crowd, mostly peace activists 
from around the country. Referring to the ‘facts’ of 
the case, “did the seven do what they said they did?” 
Both sides agree, they did. Clare pressed the point 
that facts never stand alone, they must be placed in a 
context to have any meaning. 

Liz McAlister, co-founder of Jonah House, widow 
of Phil Berrigan, previous plowshares activist, 
mother of three, 79 yrs old, the oldest of the seven; 
Liz has served as a matriarch of the Atlantic Life 
Communities. When Liz took the stand, she brought 
he whole history of her family and Catholic Faith 
into the trial record. 

Fr. Steve Kelly was the only defendant that we did 
not hear from. Representing himself, the only one 
of the seven not free. Fr Steve showed up in court in 
jail clothes and a sweater and returned to jail when 
court was not in session. Fr. Steve Kelly is famous in 
our Catholic Worker circles! A Plowshares veteran, 
he has logged over 10 years of jail time, most of it in 
solitary confinement for non-cooperation. He is the 
fellow Jesuit who gave the sermon at Dan Berrigan’s 
funeral. Fr. Steve has been locked up in the local 
jail, since the day of the witness April 4, 2018. Fr. 
Steve choose to say nothing throughout the trial. No 
reason was given, though he did not need to take the 
stand to make his Witness known to fellow Plow- 
shares friends and families: his life of nonviolent 
resistance to our US Empire, in and out of prisons, is 
already known and beloved! 


Life and Death in the Shadow of an Earthquake 


By Richard Flamer 


Balthazar was a drunk. He drank for days, 
ran out of money, then sobered up and worked 
for two or three weeks. His working days were 
good days in manual labor for his neighbors and 
family. 

With the earthquake of September 8th of 
2016 in Ixtaltepec and Juchitan, Oaxaca workers 
were in great demand. Balta sobered up to help 
his friends and family. He worked 10 hour days at 
74 years old. He hauled scrap. He broke up con- 
crete with a sledge hammer. He used a wheelbar- 
row to haul rubble. 

On my frequent trips from San Cristobal 
to Ixtaltepec--a five hundred mile round trip--I 
thought often of Balta and the other relatives of 
my wife, Araceli. 

Here in San Cristobal, I collected money 
and ordered doors and windows from a local 
welder. I built furniture and ordered other tables, 
chairs, bed frames, closets, etc. from my carpenter 
friends. 


In the six trips I've made since the quake, 
Araceli and I, with the help of people like Balta, 
have managed to house five families by complet- 
ing two houses which had been started prior to 
the quake, but lacked doors, windows, and furni- 
ture. Two of the other families moved into metal 
sheds put up by the Mennonites of Chihuahua. 
With those two families in temporary housing, we 
started two more concrete block houses, which 
should be habitable by mid February. In the house 
that Araceli inherited, one brick wall suffered 
damage. That wall was replaced, and we moved 

in a widow with her three children. In the house 
of Araceli’s parents, we got the damaged section 
razed and new walls erected with only the roof to 
finish. 


On the street dwelt 12 families with 
Araceli’s parents included. The inhabitants are 
generally old with their children grown and gone 
to the cities to form their own families. On our 
first trip, two days after the quake Araceli phoned 
and got medical information from the 12 families. 
Most of the medicines were for blood pressure, 
diabetes, blood thinners, etc. With a thousand 
dollars, we bought medicine sufficient for three 
months of maintenance. The two pharmacies in 
the village had been destroyed, along with 700 
of the 1200 houses. The nearest pharmacy was 
30 miles away, and, of course, few people have 
vehicles. 

My faith in my friends and cohorts was 
restored when I started making phone calls and 
sending emails. In the first 30 days after the 
quake, some six thousand dollars in Pesos and 
dollars flowed into my account. 

The first monies went towards immediate 
needs of tools, medicine, fresh food, and blankets. 
The second trip was fresh fruit and vegetables, 
money to pay for labor, tarps, tools, and lumber. 

Assessing the needs of the 18 structures 
on the street, I started compiling a list of what was 
necessary to get the families out from under the 
tarps and into stable structures. 

On my return to San Cristobal, I ordered 
doors and windows to complete the two houses 
mentioned above. For the third visit, some vol- 
unteers and I got the windows mounted for the 
families to move in. 

The fourth and fifth visits were much like 
the third, with more doors and windows for the 
new rising structures. Labor was a continuing 
problem. The young people were all off working 
on government projects where the daily pay was 
better. The bridges, schools, and municipal build- 


ings had all been badly damaged. 

So, us old guys worked slower, but we 
were steadily moving rubble, digging footings, 
bending rebar for columns, etc. The youngest 
member of our crew was 66 years old. 

The materials were largely covered by 
government debit cards. The labor was supposed 
to be covered by a second debit card for cash, but 
two weeks after the cards were issued, the cash 
was emptied by hackers. Only six of the families 
got out half of their cash, while the other six fami- 
lies got nothing. 

From my generous friends, I was able to 
provide cash payments on all the trips, usually 
in the amount of five to six thousand pesos, two 
to three hundred dollars. Additionally, I paid for 
the work at the home of Araceli’s parents, 10,000 
pesos, or 500 bucks plus the work at Araceli’s little 
inherited house, another 15,000 pesos to repair 
one wall and part of a roof for the widow and her 
children. 

Something in my nature hastens to add 
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One of the walls of Araceli’s house was completely 
destroyed. 


After much labor, the wall was reinstalled with a win- 
dow. 


the sins of my compatriots in this extended emer- 
gency. I try to balance the acts of generosity of 
both spirit and goods along with the venial acts of 
malice. 

A local diocesan priest has gathered food, 
clothing, diapers, and medicine for not only his 
local parisioners but, unlike the local evangeli- 
cal pastors who only gave away goods to their 
church members, he has extended the giving to all 
around the town, even borrowing trucks to trans- 
port the goods to neighboring villages and rural 
areas . The priest has recruited his altar boys and 
girls, a local flock of Sisters, and a few old souls to 
organize and distribute the emergency food and 
supplies. 

All of the above occurred while the 
Mayor, or Alcalde, of nearby Juchitan has been 
hoarding materials since the first days of arrival. 
In her house and a nearby municipal warehouse, 
she began collecting the tarps, tents, medicine, 


tinned foods, etc. At one point she even had the 
police under her control intercepting the private 
vehicles and trucks from various churches direct- 
ing the vehicles to unload at the warehouse. She 
claims the goods will be distributed at a later date. 
Most of the local citizens believe she is holding 
the materials for the upcoming election campaign 
to be distributed by her political party for the 
benefit of her political friends. 

The Army stepped in by the second week 
and took over all the distribution of materials. 
Along with the distribution, the medical teams of 
the military started going house to house, taking 
care of minor injuries and transporting the badly 
injured to the nearby military base hospital since 
the three local clinics and the one small hospital 
had been badly damaged. 

Squads of soldiers brought in heavy 
equipment and started clearing the rubble in both 
public and private sites. Of the 700 houses dam- 
aged beyond repair, 600 sites were cleared. The 
soldiers, meanwhile, slept in tents, brought in 
field kitchens, and fed the citizens along with the 
troops. 


In their own base camp of Ixtapec, 60 of 
the apartments for married personnel were dam- 
aged, forcing the families into tents and the base 
gymnasium. 

The press and the media were everywhere. 
The emphasis, of course, was on the good deeds of 
the citizens. Reports came from Northern Mexico 
of the collecting of food and water. From the 
United States came a planeload of emergency sup- 
plies from the Catholic Church. Nothing, by the 
way, from the government of Donald Trump, not 
even a phone call. From Cuba came 30 doctors, 
30 nurses, and portable equipment which was 
immediately set up. With tents supplied by China, 
a large field clinic was assembled. 

Not mentioned in the news was the first 
group of Mennonites from Chihuahua with two 
trucks with trailers, tools, and materials. The 
group set up metal sheds designed as cottages 
with a single door and two windows. The units 
were assembled in four hours and were mostly 
given for widows and the old. After a week, the 
first group left Ixtaltepec, while a second group, 
also from Chihuahua, came with a tractor trailer 
full of un assembled huts, along with four sepa- 
rate crews of workers. After three further weeks, 
a total of 90 small houses were assembled. Some 
were for permanent use, with the inhabitants 
building concrete floors, while the remainder 
were used as a temporary housing to escape the 
constant winds while they waited to construct 
their proper homes. 

Only the leftist journal, “La Jornada,’ cov- 
ered the Cubans and the Mennonites. 

Balthazar worked with me and the fam- 
ly of Araceli on four of my treks. Though old, 
kinny, and loathe to bathe, he was a great worker. 
was told to hold off paying him his daily wage 
at the urging of his family, until the work was 
finished. 
I bought him cigarettes, and he ate with 
the family. On my last trip we had a small celebra- 
tion with great food, and I paid him. I last saw 
him as he walked off to his favorite cantina. The 
next morning, his body was found in the river- 
bed, where it appeared he stumbled, fell, and hit 
his head on a nearby rock and drowned. I will 
miss him, and I will pray for his soul. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP 


VOLUNTEERS: 

Individuals and work crews 
for hospitality (serving food, 
cleanup), cleaning and general 
inside and outside mainte- 
nance ... without them, we 
burn out. 


FOOD: 

Fruit, Vegetables, Milk, 
Cheese, Butter, Olive or 
Vegetable Oil, Sugar, Coffee, 
Creamer, Salt, Black Pepper, 
Fresh Garlic. Leftovers from 
weddings, funerals and other 
social gatherings .. . 


MEAL PROVIDERS: 

rlic, Salad dressing, Soups and 
St Provide a meal for 50-70 
people once a month! Call or 
email for current openings. 
515-214-1030, dmcatholic- 
worker@gmail.com 


HEALTH AND HYGIEN 
Feminine Hygiene Items, Dia- 
pers, Baby Formula, Tylenol, 
Ibuprofen, Multivitamins, 
Antibiotic Ointment, Band- 
Aids, Lip balm 


TOILETRIES: 

Disposable Razors, Shaving 
Cream, Shampoo, Condi- 
tioner, Lotion, Deodorant, 
Soap, Toothpaste. (Small 
sizes preferred for handout . 
..) Toothbrushes and Toilet 
Paper. 


NEEDED CLOTHING: 
Underwear, Socks, T-shirts, 
Sweatshirts, Work Pants. (All 
Sizes—especially big . . .) 
Sleeping Bags, Blankets, Coats 


HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES: 
Bleach, Laundry Detergent, 


Environmentally-Friendly Dish 
Soap, Murphy’s Oil Soap, Pine- 
sol, Trash Bags, Brooms, Rugs, 
Candles, Energy-Efficient Light 
Bulbs, Aluminum Foil, Plastic 
Wrap, Sandwich and Freezer 
Bags, Bath Towels, Playing 
Cards, Candles, phone chargers 


HOUSE REPAIRS: 

With four old houses, there 

are plenty of projects large and 
small. We invite do-it-yourself- 
ers—individuals or groups— 
with skills in carpentry, plumb- 
ing, painting, electrical, etc. to 
come in, look over our housing 
needs, and choose a project. 


Bring your own tools if possible. 


LIBRARY: 
Peace and Justice books for 
the Berrigan House Library. 


$CASH MONEYS: 

Cash donations are essential 
to pay our property taxes, 
utilities, repair and mainte- 
nance of property, upkeep and 
gas for two vans, purchase of 
needed supplies, our com- 
munity gardening and for 
the continued publication 
and mailing of the via pacis, 
a good 20% of our annual 
expenses. 


DMCW WEBSITE 
The DMCW website is 
currently under construc- 
tion. Visit www.viapacis. 
wordpress.com for an 
online version of the Via 
Pacis. 
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Most of the DMCW community gathers for our yearly group photo! 
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